NIHILISM

by the Nihilist menace which during those two years
assumed an epidemic form. Lord Dufferin, although
a Whig, cannot have been impervious to those feelings
of saddened despair which afflict a sensitive Liberal
when he examines Russian conditions either of 1880
or of 1937. The Nihilist menace was even more dis-
turbing. It was indeed a strange phenomenon ; arising
and dying out in the space of a few years ; and almost
entirely confined to students of the Technical College,
and especially to those of the faculty of Bio-Chemistry
and Midwifery. It had first been noticed and christened
by Turgueniev in Fathers and Children of 1862, and had
since established itself by frequent assassinations and
by the police repressions which thereafter ensued. In
April, 1879, a Nihilist student of the name of Soloviev
shot at the Emperor when he was strolling quite
amicably outside the Winter Palace. In February,
1880, a mine was exploded in the basement two
storeys below the room in which the Imperial family
were expected to dine. Ten people were killed and
thirty-four wounded, but the Tsar escaped owing to
the fortunate chance that the Prince of Bulgaria (who
had also been shot at while driving from his hotel)
was late for dinner. Alexander II was perturbed by
this incident and decided to try the experiment of
killing Nihilism by kindness. He entrusted to Count
Loris Melikoff the task of drawing up a wide pro-
gramme of reforms, and on the morning of March
13, 1881, he approved a rescript appointing a com-
mittee to give to this programme an administrative
shape.

Having signed this important ukaz he drove out to
attend a military parade.   Lord Dufferin was present